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THE TRUE STORY OF THE 
SO-CALLED LOVE LETTERS 
OF MRS. PIOZZI 


The Letters and Mr. Conway 


SEVERAL years before her death Mrs. 
Piozzi presented to William Dorset Fel- 
lowes, a brother of her friend, physician, 
and executor, Sir James Fellowes, a copy of 
her Letters to and from the late Samuel John- 
son, LL.D., published in two volumes in 
1788. 

In these volumes Mr. Fellowes, following 
the custom of the time, inserted a number 
of manuscript notes of varying degrees of 
interest, but with many allusions to Mrs. 
Piozzi and Dr. Johnson. One of the notes 
reads: “Should my brother fulfill M” 
Piozzi’s intention that he should publish 
her Memoirs, many very interesting anec- 
dotes of Johnson will be made known to the 
_ world, which have never yet appeared, and 
some curious family and extenuating cir- 
cumstances, as relating to her difference 
with Doctor Johnson, on account of her 
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second marriage, will be made known. 
When M” Piozzi gave me her MSS. Me- 
moirs to read, she repeated to me some 
lines, at the end of one of Congreve’s 
Poems, as applicable to herself. 

Be kind to my remains; and, oh, defend 
Against your judgment your departed friend; 


Let not insulting foe my fame pursue, 
But guard those laurels which descend to you.” 


Either Mrs. Piozzi or Mr. Fellowes was 
somewhat at fault in attributing these lines 
to Congreve. They were from the closing 
lines of Dryden’s poem addressed “'To my 
Dear Friend Mr. Congreve, On His Com- 
edy, call’d, The Double-Dealer,”’ and were 
printed in the first edition, 1694, of that 
play. In the original poem the lines read: 
Be kind to my Remains, and oh defend, 
Against Your Judgment Your departed Friend! 
Let not the Insulting Foe my Fame pursue; 


But shade those Lawrels which descend to 
You: ! ey > 


1. I am indebted to Professor Kittredge for call- 
ing my attention to the authorship as well as for 
kindly supplying the quotation and reference. 
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While the present writer cannot lay 
claim to any memorabilia or “‘laurels’’ ac- 
quired by descent from Mrs. Piozzi, still the 
possession of a moderate amount of manu- 
script material, acquired by a more prosaic 
and commonplace method, has aroused a 
keen interest in the woman and her char- 
acter. This has created a desire to attempt 
the vindication of her fame against the pur- 
suit of “insulting foe,” especially with 
regard to a peculiarly envenomed shaft di- 
rected against her personal character. 

More than twenty years after her death, 
—in January, 1843, to be exact, — there 
appeared from the publishing house of John 
Russell Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Lon- 
don, a little anonymous pamphlet entitled 
Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzt, written when she 
was eighty, to Willkam Augustus Conway. 
The body of the pamphlet contains seven 
letters addressed to Conway by Mrs. 
Piozzi, running from September 1, 1819, to 
February 28, 1820. More than one quarter 
of the total number of pages:in the pam- 
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phlet is taken up by a preface by the un- 
known editor. While ostensibly written 
with a view of substantiating “the genu- 
ineness of the following Letters” and of 
supplying an account of Mrs. Piozzi and of 
Conway, it is saturated with an incompre- 
hensible amount of malice toward Mrs. 
Piozzi, and it contains many inaccuracies 
and misstatements. 

After referring to Conway’s suicide by 
drowning, while on a voyage from New 
York to Charleston, in 1828, the writer pro- 
ceeds to give his account of his obtaining 
the letters, which may be quoted in full. 
“His effects [Conway’s] were brought back 
to New York by the captain of the packet, 
where they were sold for the benefit of his 
relatives in England. The Surrogate’s war- 
rant for the sale is dated New York, 17% 
March, 1828. Among other things sold were 
the originals of the letters now presented to 
the public, and a copy of the folio edition of 
Young’s Night Thoughts, illustrated by 
Blake; in which Conway had written the 
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name of the person by whom it had been 
presented to him — his ‘dearly attached 
friend, the celebrated Mrs. Piozzi.’ The let- 
ters were purchased by a lady of the name 
of Ellet, a native of Western New York, but 
at present residing in Virginia, and in her 
possession they still remain.” It may be 
noted in passing that at the time of Con- 
way’s death and the sale of his effects, “the 
lady of the name of Ellet”’ was a child be- 
tween ten and eleven years of age and “‘of 
the name of”? Lummis. It is hardly prob- 
able that at this tender age she was a col- 
lector of A.L.S. However, this does not 
alter the main fact that in 1842, and for 
many years afterward, Mrs. Ellet, then a 
resident of South Carolina, not Virginia, 
was in possession of the Piozzi-Conway let- 
ters. Among the books disposed of at this 
sale was a copy of Mrs. Piozzi’s Journey 
through France, Italy and Germany, copi- 
ously annotated and containing a sketch of 
her own life which she had prepared for 
Conway. The sketch and the annotations 
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were used by Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton as the basis of an article on Mrs. Piozzi 
which appeared in the Atlantze Monthly in 
May, 1861. A copy of the Journey, in 
which the notes but not the biographical 


! sketch were transcribed, is now in the Har- 


vard College Library. Another book un- 


doubtedly from the same sale is a copy of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s latest book, Retrospection, 
both volumes of which are profusely an- 
notated, often with special reference to 
Conway. The first volume contains a full- 
page presentation inscription from “son 
Amie Octogenaire, Hester Lynch Piozzi.” 
If the anonymous writer had seen this vol- 
ume, it would have afforded his imagina- 
tion far wider scope, with the possibilities 
of the double signification of the word 
“amie,” than did the inscription in the 
Night Thoughts given above. 

The preface continues: “They were 
shown to several persons, and were lent to 
a gentleman with permission to take copies, 


and use them as he might think fit. Of this 
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permission he availed himself; and from his 
copies, which were sent to England about 
three months ago, this editio princeps of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s love letters has been printed. 
That they were faithfully transcribed is 
authenticated by the following affidavit, 
which, together with the copies of the let- 
ters, is in the possession of the publisher: 
f Maketh oath that the Seven 
Letters copied on these sheets are true 
copies made by himself from the originals, 
some of which had the Post Office Stamps 
and Marks: that they are faithfully copied 
in every particular, without omission or in- 
terpolation of one word or words, except 
the few underscored with red ink: and that 
these copies agree with the originals in 
every respect as to spelling, punctuation, 
capitals (whether in whole words, or initial 
letters in the middle of sentences), or pas- 
_sages marked emphatically by single or 
double dashes, separated from each other, 
whether between words or passages, or un- 
derneath them, — in short, that the copies 
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are literal in every sense of the word; that 
the handwriting was large, clear, and dis- 
tinct, apparently written with a broad- 
nibbed pen pressed firmly on the paper, and 
that the points were all marked with pe- 
culiar care, exactly in this manner ee and 
of this size. Sworn before me the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1842, at New York, 
JOSEPH STRONG, 


Commissioner of Deeds.’”’ 


A careful examination of this affidavit 
seems to warrant the conclusion that it was 
simply the statement of the anonymous 
writer, probably prepared by himself and 
then sworn to before the Commissioner, 
and not, as it might superficially appear, 
a statement prepared by the Commis- 
sioner, based on a careful comparison of 
the copies with the original letters. The 
New York Directories of the period show 
that Joseph Strong was the Secretary of the 
New York Equitable Fire Insurance Com- 
pany at 46 Wall Street. His name does not 
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appear in the printed list of the various 
commissioners, but that is probably imma- 
terial. 

Attention is called to the statement that 
the copies agree with the originals in every 
respect including punctuation and capitals. 

Following immediately after the affi- 
davit the preface reads: “On these letters 
it is unnecessary to make any lengthened 
remarks. That Mrs. Piozzi was in love, and 
that she wished to be loved again by the 
object of her affection, is beyond doubt, if 
her own words have any meaning. In the 
sixth letter indeed, where she exhorts him 
to ‘exalt his love,’ she seems most signifi- 
cantly, though figuratively, to invite him 
to bestow his love upon herself, — typified 
as ‘the flower produced in colder climates, 
which is sought for in old age,’ — in prefer- 
ence to the young ‘China Rose, of no good 
scent or flavour,’ for which he seems to 
have had a partiality. Of what kind her 
love really was, it would be needless to 
speculate: it certainly was extraordinary at 


ad 
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her age, whether Platonic, or Epicurean, — 
of the Academy, or of the Garden; ‘Ma- 
tronae procul hine abtite castae.’ When she 
informs him that her heart was only 
twenty-six years old, and all his own, it can 
only be concluded that she wished him to 
believe that her feelings towards him were 
those of a loving woman of that age. While 
she desired, however, to persuade him of 
this, we would fain believe, for the honour 
of human nature, that she only deceived 
herself without convincing him. — Her 
scriptural and religious allusions deserve 
the severest reprobation: they are very 
much like those of a female CANTWELL, 
employing religion as a mask to cover her 
real intentions in seeking the conversion of 


a handsome young actor: if she were serious 


in her religious admonitions, she was most 
certainly doating, in both senses of the 
word.” 

Here it seems necessary to give a brief ac- 
count of Conway, as it may make clearer 
some of the allusions in the preface. He is 
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said to have been born in London, in 1789. 
His mother was a Mrs. Rudd, who at the 
time these letters were written was the 
proprietress of a lodging house, or several 
cottages, at Clifton Hot Wells, near Bath. 
Mrs. Piozzi was a friend, or at least an ac- 
quaintance and correspondent, of Mrs. 
Rudd, with whom she occasionally stayed 
when at Clifton. 

His father is said to have been a member 
of the family of the Marquis of Hertford. 
It cannot be stated positively whether this 
was the case, or whether undue conclusions 
were drawn from the surname of Conway, 
the family name of the Marquis, and from 
his aristocratic bearing and romantic ap- 
pearance. At all events, it was the current 
belief. He is said to have been grievously 
disappointed at the failure of his reputed 
father to make an adequate provision for 
him. Quite early in life he adopted the pro- 
fession of an actor, apparently first on the 
Dublin stage. But by October, 1813, he 
made his first appearance in London, at 
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Covent Garden. From 1816 to 1821 he was 
regularly connected with the Bath Theatre, 
and it was during this period that he made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Piozzi. He seems 
to have been an actor of moderate ability, 
good in some parts, particularly those of a 
romantic type, and poor in others. His good 
looks, high-bred manner, and romantic 
history, all combined to produce a marked 
effect on the feminine residents and visitors 
at Bath, both young and old. Mrs. Piozzi, 
who had a considerable acquaintance with, 
and many friends among, the theatrical 
profession, became an enthusiastic and sym- 
pathetic friend and apparently had a rather 
exaggerated idea of his abilities as an actor. 

Now during the height of Conway’s 
vogue at Bath, a deep attachment sprang 
up between him and a Miss Stratton, whose 
name frequently appears in Mrs. Piozzi’s 
letters. This attachment seems to have led 
to an actual engagement for a time, until 
finally the young lady, after balancing her 
love against her pride, came to the con- 
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clusion that she could not condescend to a 
marriage with a professional actor, and 
jilted him. Conway was broken-hearted 
and completely dejected, while his sympa- 
thetic elderly friends, Mrs. Piozzi and Mrs. 
Penelope Pennington, devoted themselves 
to an attempt to console him and arouse 
him from his despondency. The “China 
Rose, of no good scent or Flavour,” the 
“petite Traitresse”’ of the sixth letter, was 
Miss Stratton. 

The episode of this love affair was thor- 
oughly analyzed by Oswald G. Knapp 
in his Intimate Letters of Hester Prozzr 
and Penelope Pennington, 1788-1821, who 
showed so conclusively that the letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi were merely consolatory and 
stimulatory, and impersonal so far as she 
herself was concerned, that it might have 
been expected that the slander would have 
been permanently and finally disposed of. 
But unfortunately such was not the case. 

By July, 1821, Conway was back in Lon- 
don again, at the Haymarket. But a series 
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of harsh and violent criticisms, both of his 
acting and of his personality, so worked on 
his sensitive nature and spirits that in the 
course of a few years he abandoned the 
London stage and came to the United 
States. Here he appeared in the principal 
cities, with a fair degree of success, for sev- 
eral years; but he apparently encountered 
also a good deal of adverse criticism of the 
kind which had driven him from the Lon- 
don stage. It is said that he finally decided 
to abandon the stage permanently and pre- 
pare himself for entering the ministry. | 
Then came the news that on a voyage from 
New York to Charleston he had thrown 
himself overboard shortly before the ship 
reached the harbor. 

The New York Evening Post of February 
4, 1828; contained a notice of his suicide on 
January 24, which ended with the state- 
ment that he had retired from the stage 
and was about to be ordained to the min- 
istry. With regard to the final statement the 
Post of the following day contained a denial 
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in these words: “In our paper of yesterday, 
we stated that Mr. Conway, the late Tra- 
gedian, was about to be ordained to the 
Ministry. We are desired to state, that as 
far as regards the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this diocese, and as is believed in 
every other, the statement is not correct.” 
What Conway’s intentions really were can 
best be shown by citing a letter of J. Bu- 
chanan, British Consul at New York, 
which appeared in the New York Albion of 
February 16, 1828. 

British Consuntate, New York, 

12th Feb., 1828. 

To the Editor of the Albion, 

Sir — My official duty having placed 
before me the papers of the late Mr. Con- 
way, whose melancholy death you so feel- 
ingly noticed in your last number... I 
cannot, I am persuaded, render a more ac- 
ceptable service to his memory, than by 
transcribing what he says on the subject to 
his mother, which I have extracted from a 
duplicate of a letter, dated 7 Dec. last, 
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and forwarded to England but a few weeks 
before the catastrophe: — “‘You mention, 
dearest Mother, your having heard that 
I act seldom, and am preparing myself 
for holy orders; in confirmation partly of 
which, I will inform you, that events 
beyond my controul having entirely sepa- 
rated me from my profession, I am apply- 
ing myself with assiduity to books of Di- 
vinity, in order to ascertain how far I may 
reasonably calculate upon success, should 
I seriously embark in the undertaking. The 
study is profound, extensive, and in a great 
degree new to me; but I bring an unlimited 
devotion to the task, and that is a main 
step towards achievement in every pursuit. 
But, should all my endeavors prove ineffec- 
tual, the paths of commerce are open to me, 
and perhaps employment in a particular 


branch of academical instruction.” 
In concluding his letter he advised his 


mother against coming out to join him un- 
der the existing unfavorable circumstances, 
and signed himself ““My dearest Mother’s 
most affectionate child, W. A. Conway.” 
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II 
The Letters and Mrs. Ellet 


Tux Love Letiers were advertised in the 
Atheneum on January 14, 1843, as “‘Pub- 
lished this day, 8vo, price 2s.” As far as can 
be inferred at the present time, they ap- 
parently fell rather flat as a sensation, and 
but few notices of them can be found. The 
Monthly Magazine for February, 1843, con- 
tained a review which was both skeptical 
and scathing. The “book [is] worthy only 
of general reprobation.” The Atheneum of 
March 18, 1843, treated the subject at 
greater length. “These letters are offered as 
proof that Mrs. Piozzi, at eighty years of 
age, was in love with Conway, the hand- 
some actor, who appeared at Covent Gar- 
den some twenty years since, and that she 
hoped to be loved in return. We have not 
come exactly to this conclusion; though 
certainly, if we lay aside all consideration 
of the relative ages of the parties, the letters 
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may fairly enough be called ‘Love Letters.’ 
We doubt, however, whether Mrs. Piozzi 
was ever in love—she had not heart 
enough — she was a weak, vain, foolish 
woman, who loved excitement; a far clev- 
erer actor than Mr. Conway; and in the 
scene before us she played her part to ad- 
miration.”’ Not a very accurate or flatter- 
ing estimate of Mrs. Piozzi and her general 
character. However, in due course, the Ath- 
eneum heard a strange voice and saw a new 
light. 

As late as 1853, John Russell Smith 
was still advertising the Love Letters in his 
periodical, the Retrospective Review, rein- 
forced by an extract from the Polytechnic 
Review, fairly satisfactory from his stand- 
point at least. 

In January, 1861, there appeared the 
first comprehensive and authoritative book 
devoted solely to the subject of Mrs. 
Piozzi and her circle; The Autobiography, 
Letters and Interary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi, 
by Abraham Hayward. He of necessity 
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touched on the Conway episode, and con- 
sidered the Love Letters. Though not an ac- 
tive partisan of Mrs. Piozzi, Hayward 
treated her with general fairness and dis- 
crimination, and manifested a mild skep- 
ticism in regard to the Letters. In the cur- 
rent reviews of his book the matter of the 
Letters was generally commented on. In the 
Edinburgh Review for April, 1861, the re- 
viewer wrote: “She lived to be eighty; and 
to form, when close on that age, a last belle 
passion for Conway, a handsome actor; on 
which circumstance Mr. Hayward, as in 
duty bound, touches with much gentle- 
ness.” A review in Fraser's Magazine, 
March, 1861, stated that “At a very ad- 
vanced age — in fact when nearly eighty — 
she indulged in an enthusiastic liking for a 
good-looking actor by the name of Con- 
way. Some letters, perhaps of questionable 
authenticity, purporting to have been writ- 
ten to this gentleman were published in 
London in 1842. Foolish enough they seem 
to have been in their excessive expressions 
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of fondness—to judge by the one now 
printed as a specimen of them, and said to 
be the most objectionable [that is, the 
sixth]. It would be as absurd as unjust to 
dwell upon her partiality for Conway, as 
tending to compromise her character. She 
liked his attentions, and in return exerted 
herself to promote his interest in his pro- 
fession.”’ 

The Atheneum, January 26, 1861, in re- 
ferring to the closing years of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
life, wrote that “‘She amused herself, with 
more eagerness than good taste, by striking 
up a fierce friendship with handsome Con- 
way, the actor; to whom she wrote letters 
so warm as to pass, with those unfamiliar 
with her style, for love-letters. Similar va- 
garies have disturbed the last years of far 
wiser persons than herself. . . . The caprice, 
however, was singularly unlucky in Mrs. 
Piozzi’s case, her position and antecedents 
considered.” 

So much for the reviews in 1861, of which 
the foregoing extracts furnish a fair idea. 
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There was evidently a moderate amount of 
skepticism in regard to the Letters, but the 
venom of the pamphlet, and particularly of 
the preface, had obviously had the in- 
tended effect. 

The present writer had long been very 
skeptical as to the authenticity of the let- 
ters in general, as well as to the truthfulness 
of the inferences drawn from them. An in- 
creasing familiarity with the writings of 
Mrs. Piozzi, both published and unpub- 
lished, served only to increase the skepti- 
cism. The general style of the letters was too 
thoroughly characteristic of her correspon- 
dence with her friends, both men and 
women, to warrant the supposition that 
they were forgeries 7m toto. In fact, it might 
be said, as was said by the author of an arti- 
cle on “Mr. Conway and Mrs. Piozzi,” in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, November, 1881: 
“The letters do not sufficiently warrant the 
description bestowed upon them by the 
publisher, to be condemned as wholly spur- 
ious. A forger would, probably, have pro- 
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ceeded in a more unreserved manner; his 
love-letters would be well supplied with ten- 
der expressions, the purchaser would have 
no reason to complain on that score.” 

It was expected that, if the originals 
could be discovered, they would at least 
show interpolations and additions all tend- 
ing to a falsification of the originals. The 
methods employed, however, turned out 
to be both more simple and more subtle. 
Several ineffectual attempts were made to 
locate the original letters. It was said, on 
what seemed fairly good authority, that 
they were in the Robert G. Shaw theatrical 
collection, now in the Harvard College 
Library. But a visit to Mr. Shaw’s private 
library showed that, while there was a con- 
siderable amount of Piozzi material there, 
none of it related to Conway. Again, it was 
stated that the letters were in the Wendell 
collection in New York, now also in the Col- 
lege Library. An application to Mr. Wen- 
dell brought the information that, while he 
had the letters of another well-known ac- 
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tor, he had none of the Piozzi-Conway 
correspondence. 

So temporarily the search had to be 
abandoned, but not forgotten. Finally, in 
the fall of 1925, in the course of an hour 
spent in the attractive “Johnson Corner” 
of a well-known New York bookstore, a 
number of Piozzi letters were brought out 
for inspection. Only one of these proved to 
be of special interest, but that was a letter to 
Conway from Mrs. Piozzi, written at Bath, 
January 5, 1820. A brief examination re- 
vealed the fact that it was one of the love- 
letters series, and the date showed it came 
between letters three and four as published. 
As it apparently has never appeared in 
print, and is so thoroughly characteristic of 
Mrs. Piozzi and of her frank and animated 
style of correspondence, it is now repro- 
duced. The epistolary writing of the eight- 
eenth century is so generally marked by 
effusiveness, expansiveness, and lavish use 
of affectionate expressions, that no one rea- 
sonably familiar with the period has justifi- 
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able grounds for suspicions or meticulous 
criticisms. Eighteenth-century letter writers 
cannot be measured with a twentieth-cen- 
tury yard-stick. 
' 5: Jan 
1820. 

I could not sleep last Night for hatred of 
my last Letter, & hatred of myself for writ- 
ing it. How could I say — — — Bear it: when 
my whole heart revolts against the Idea of 
your bearing any Pain, mental or bodily. 
Oh! if I had not engaged in this expensive 
Gala, you should have defied them all — — — 
but ’tis too late now, and the Gala was 
meant to mend the Benefit, which will be 
a Splendid Triumph —-—I am sure it will; 
as well as a Solid Profit of 250*; or 300%. 
—-—-— Madness only would give it up; —— 
& M™ Rudde will be of my Mind. Foolish 
H: L: P.! here have I been trying by all Arts, 
all Expences to increase her Consequence 
——- that She might be of use to You and 
now You are suffering for her; for H: L: P 
—-—- what a World it is! 
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I was at a Party last Night. —— — says a 
Lady to me Suddenly, Is M™ Stratton going 
to marry her Daughter to M’ Conway? 
Why? why do you ask? replied I. because 
She introduced all her Friends to him the 
other Evening. —— So did IJ, was my An- 
swer; and I’m sure I have no Daughter to 
give him: Oh Yes one I have; and she is 
exactly 20 Years older than himself. — A 
Laugh ended the Conversation. 

Your Health your Heart, your Soul your 
Purse incessant Subjects of my Thought, 
Objects of my Care; are however going on 
well; and Johnson said he could not endure 
Distresses of Sentiment in a hard Winter 
when so many poor Creatures were starv- 
ing. I will therefore try to suppress my 
Fears lest these Fools should make you 
withdraw a Particle of that Regard for me 
which I am so Solicitous to obtain, so ear- 
nest to deserve: —— & without which, Life 
would now be a complete Blank to me. 

People however naturally do love those 
they are plagued about; and if God lends 
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me Life for a Year or Two; — — Every Com- 
pensation possible shall be made for what 
you now suffer on Account 
of your poor 
Ei; ee, 


I am jealous of M™ Rudd’s good Will too; 
& She will feel disagreeable Feelings to- 
wards anything or anybody that causes 
You discomfort. - — — How did you get to 
her? how did you get home? 

[Addressed] : 
William Augustus Conway Esq’ 
Kings Mead Terrace 
N° 5. 

Mrs. Piozzi’s revolt against the idea of 
Conway’s bearing either mental or bodily 
pain, to which she refers in the opening 
paragraph of this letter, can probably be 
easily explained. The mental pain was due 
to the fact that he was then in the midst of 
his unhappy love-affair with Miss Stratton, 
the outcome of which was still uncertain. 
But the bodily pain was due to a much 
more eommonplace cause. At about this 
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time Conway was afflicted by a boil or car- 
buncle on his neck. Mrs. Pennington, in a 
letter to Mrs. Piozzi on January 30, referred 
to a visit which she had made to him on the 
previous day, and described him as being 
“like ‘mobled Hecuba’ hooded up in hand- 
kerchiefs and bandages’? and_ suffering 
from what she called a tumour. In Mrs. 
Piozzi’s letter of February third to Conway 
—the fifth letter of the pamphlet — she 
expresses her gratification that “Nature’s 
preparation, thro’ previous Agony” had 
brought relief, while “the Surgeon, however 
skilful,” would have left a scar on “that 
beautiful Neck.” “Do not stir out,” she 
wrote, “do not tempt Heaven — — or Heay- 
en’s King, who by your abscess has saved 
your precious life so prayed for by poor 
H.L.P.” Both of Conway’s troubles appar- 
ently came to a head at about the same 
time. 

Now, in consequence of the discovery of 
the letter of January 5, 1820, there were 
eight letters instead of seven in the series. © 
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The question naturally arose —if there 
were eight letters, why may there not have 
been more, and if so, can any of them be 
found? No history of the eighth could be 
obtained further than that it probably had 
come from a dealer in Bath, and so the 
search was taken up again. In due course 
the solution of the whole question was 
found in the columns of the Atheneum for 
July 12 and August 9, 1862, where it had 
lain imbedded and apparently unknown for 
some sixty-five years. No allusion to this 
matter, whether contemporaneous or other- 
wise, has ever been found by the writer, 
although Mrs. Piozzi has been written 
about, and the “love-letters” episode 
touched upon, by numerous writers from 
the time of Hayward down to the present.1 

1. It should be said that not long after the Athe- 
neum articles were found by the writer, they were 
also discovered by Mr. Edmund T. Silk of Yale Col- 
lege, in the course of collecting data for a general 
bibliography of Mrs. Piozzi, both of works by her and 
books and articles about her. He very courteously 


offered to abstain from more than a general reference 
to them, pending their possible utilization by another. 
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In the issue of July 12, 1862, there ap- 
peared the following communication: 


MRS. PIOZZI’S LOVE-LETTERS 
Lonpon, July. 1862. 

In several notices of the recently-pub- 
lished “Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi” 
severe allusions have been made to her cor- 
respondence with the young actor, William 
Augustus Conway. The only portion of 
that correspondence ever published is in a 
volumn issued in London, purporting to 
contain seven “‘Love-letters of Mrs. Piozzi, 
written when she was Eighty,” &c. In re- 
liance on the evidence there furnished, dis- 
paraging and contemptuous allusions have 
been made in regard to Mrs. Piozzi — some 
in a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
It is but justice to her memory to say that 
the volume in question is an imposition on 
the public. Ft is only within a few weeks 
that I have been able to see it, though it 
was published years ago. The letters are so 
garbled and distorted as to change their 
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character, for the apparent purpose of in- 
juring the fair fame of a lady who, as the 
editor of Blackwood remarks, ‘‘has received 
enfeoffment into the homage of the world.” 
I feel the more aggrieved and indignant, 
that the anonymous editor has given my 
name in the preface, as having furnished 
the autographs, with permission to copy 
and “‘use them as he might think fit.” 
This is entirely untrue. No copies were 
ever made with my knowledge or permis- 
sion. As soon as I knew of the existence of 
such a book, I wrote to the publisher, in- 
forming him of the fraud, and requesting 
him to withdraw it at once from sale. It ap- 
pears singular that British reviewers should 
have accepted such a work as genuine, in 
face of the fact that the compiler withheld 
his own name even from the affidavit given 
in his preface. Some of the most injurious 
comments are upon altered passages in the 
letters set forth as written by Mrs. Piozzi. 
Should the surviving friends of Mrs. 
Piozzi approve the publication of all her 
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letters to Mr. Conway (a hundred or so) 
which are in my possession, those letters 
would prove her best vindication. There is 
not a line in one of them showing the 
writer “in love” with the actor. Her regard 
for him was that of an affectionate mother, 
anxious to see her favourite “happily 
settled,”’ and solicitous for his everlasting 
welfare. Her playful compliments and en- 
dearing expressions are not in bad taste 
when her age and his profession are re- 
membered. Persons of lively imagination 
rarely separate the idea of an actor from his 
great personations, and are ready to bestow 
on him the exaggerated praises half due to 
the poetic creation which he embodies. 
These letters of Mrs. Piozzi show her heart 
full of ardent piety, pervading all her ac- 
tions and her views of life; they show the 
purest, noblest and most disinterested of 
human characters; they show her old age 
enriched with mental treasures, and ac- 
companied by “honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends.” They are valuable not 
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only as rare literary curiosities, but as il- 
lustrating the sunny close of a blameless 
life, irradiating and softening all things in 
its mellow light, and melting into the 
“clear hyaline of heaven.” Truly, the 
writer deserved better than to be thus 
atrociously maligned; she deserved better 
than to have her countrymen receive the 
anonymous slander as truth. 


E. F. E.ter 


Here for the first time the “lady of the 
name of Ellet”’ appears in other form than 
merely a surname. However, the fact that 
she wrote from London, that she had a 
hundred or more of the letters at hand, that 
she made no allusion to the United States, 
coupled with the misrepresentations of the 
“anonymous editor,” gave rise, for a mo- 
ment, to the suspicion that she might be an 
Englishwoman after all, and not an Ameri- 
can. But the subject of Mrs. Ellet will be 
taken up later. 

Why her offer to allow the publication of 
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all the letters in full was not accepted, can- 
not to-day be explained. It is, to be sure, 
hardly likely that many, if any, of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s intimate friends were still surviving 
forty years after her death. Hayward, in 
the fall of 1861, had published a second edi- 
tion of the Autobiography in which he had 
_ revised, rearranged, and to some extent re- 
written the first issue, and may have felt 
that he had already done enough on one 
topic. But the editors of the Atheneum 
availed themselves of the offer to the ex- 
tent of utilizing part of the material as the 
basis of a long article which appeared in the 
issue of August 9, 1862.1 

As, in addition to the exposure of the 
methods employed with the “‘love-letters,” 
it contains a good deal of new and interest- 
ing matter, though unfortunately, in the 
main, in the form of excerpts rather than 
entire letters, it seems worthy of being re- 
produced in full. 


1. Pages 169-172. Reprinted - in Littell’s Living 
Age, October 18, 1862. 


III 
The Letters and The Athenaeum 


The Atheneum, August 9, 1862 


Lerrers oF Mrs. Piozzt to Wi114M Aveus- 
tus Conway. (Unpublished.) 
As Mrs. Thrale and as Mrs. Piozzi, the 
friend of Johnson, the rival of Burney, will 
never cease to retain a certain kind of in- 
terest. Her life was a busy and a bright one. 
She moved for a time in the very best 
circles, and though she was herself, with all 
her wit and learning, a weak, fickle, foolish 
creature, she knew some of the great men, 
in whose lives the curiosity of mankind will 
never die. Her story is familiar to every one 
who reads. In her lifetime she had only 
scant justice done to her; her offence 
against the world being her exercise of that 
one woman’s right which would never be 
disputed in Utopia — the right to give her 
love and her hand to the man she preferred. 
Society thought otherwise. Her first hus- 
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band was a brewer, her second a musician. 
Beer, with a house in the Borough and a 
villa at Streatham, was respectable. But if 
the men and women of her own set — in- 
cluding Johnson — ridiculed or resented 
her marriage with Piozzi, they never 
breathed against her name the accusation 
- of female frailty. This scandal has been re- 
served for our own day. The “Autobiog- 
raphy of Mrs. Piozzi’”’ contains allusions 
to her correspondence with a young actor, 
Mr. Conway, at a very advanced period of 
her life. No reliable publication has ever 
been made of any portion of this corre- 
spondence. A thin volume purporting to 
contain seven “Love Letters of Mrs. 
Piozzi”’ was published many years ago; the 
seven letters were not, however, proper 
copies of the originals, but were so garbled 
and distorted, as to change their character. 

Mrs. Ellet, the American lady who pos- 
sesses the whole mass of Mrs. Piozzi’s cor- 
respondence with Conway, has been good 
enough to place the letters in our hands. 
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We are, therefore, in a position to tell the 
exact truth about this pretended passion of 
the aged lady for the young actor. 

No greater contrast can be imagined 
than that between the lives of Mrs. Piozzi 
and Conway. In her youth the pet and ad- 
miration of her Welsh relations, and enjoy- 
ing the most absolute freedom in the indul- 
gence of her tastes, she married to become 
the star and queen of a brilliant circle, 
where wit, beauty and gaiety kept per- 
petual holiday around her. She had wealth 
to any heart’s desire; the most distin- 
guished men of the century offered her the 
homage of their admiration, and the 
choicest treasures of literature were added 
for her pleasure to the delights of society. 
Her cherished friends were fond and faith- 
ful, her domestic relations were happy, and 
the world, abroad and at home, did her 
honour. Her second marriage gratified the 
dearest affections of her heart. Her old age, 
to the verge of existence, still retained in- 
fluence and commanded respect, though 
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“the love of many had waxed cold.” On 
the other hand, the whole career of the ac- 
tor was marked by disappointment and 
vexation of spirit. His birth was obscure; he 
had no success in his profession: he was 
persecuted by the press with gibes and 
sneers as one who had mistaken his voca- 
tion; he had no friends; the lady of his love 
proved faithless; fortune mocked him; bit- 
ter poverty was his portion; the world 
scorned his pretensions and refused him 
even the meed his talents and labours 
had fairly won. His life of struggle and suf- 
fering ended in a suicide’s death. The editor 
of the pretended “Love Letters of Mrs. 
Piozzi” assumes that this aged and respec- 
table lady fell into an absurd passion for 
this woe-begone hero of the sock and bus- 
kin. But on comparing the correspondence 
as Mrs. Piozzi wrote it with the correspon- 
dence as the editor published it, we find 
that the suggestion of sexual love is made 
by an abominable misrepresentation of two 
passages in her letters, which we shall re- 
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produce. They are both taken from the 
same letter, dated Feb. 3, 1820, and 
numbered in the printed copy No. VI. 
The printed copy quotes these words: — 
‘**__Written at three, four, and five o’clock 
[in the morning] by an Octogenary pen; a 
Heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six years 
old, and as H. L. P. feels it to be, ALL YoUR 
own.” The proper text runs thus: — And 
now, dear Sir, let me request of you —— to 
love yourself — and to reflect on the neces- 
sity of not dwelling on any particular sub- 
ject too long or too intensely. It is really 
very dangerous to the health of body and 
of soul. Besides that our time here is but 
short: a mere Preface to the great Book of 
Eternity; — and tis scarce worthy of a rea- 
sonable being not to keep the end of human 
existence so far in view, that we may tend 
to it either directly or obliquely in every 
step. This is preaching —— but remember 
how the sermon is written; at three, four 
and five o’clock by an octogenary pen — a 
heart (as Mrs. Lee says) 26 years old; — 
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and as H. L. P. feels it to be —— all your 
own.” The true text contains a religious ex- 
hortation; the printed text is made to sug- 
gest an immoral communication. The word 
octogenary is emphasized by Mrs. Piozzi, 
not by her editor; “all your own” has no 
emphasis in the letter, and is put in capital 
letters by the printer. 

The second case is dealt with still less 
honestly. Conway was in love with a 
young lady, Miss Stratton, who jilted him. 
Mrs. Piozzi wrote, as most friends would do 
under like circumstances, saying, in effect, 
the lady was unworthy of him, and that he 
ought to look higher. These are the very 
commonplaces of consolation, old as time 
itself, and daily renewed in the great moil of 
life. These were her words: — “‘Exalt thy 
love-dejected heart — — and rise superior to 
such narrow minds. Do not, however, 
fancy she will ever be punished in the way 
you mention. No, no; she’ll wither on the 
thorny stem, dropping the faded and un- 
gathered leaves.” The editor of the letter 
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has changed the sense of the passage, print- 
ing it so: — “EXALT THY LOVE: DE- 
JECTED HEART - — and rise superior to 
such narrow minds. Do not however fancy 
she will ever be punished in the way you 
mention: no, no, she’! wither on the thorny 
stem, dropping the faded and ungathered 
leaves.” 


LThus the possibilities of typography are 
shown in a curious and striking manner. 
Merely the employment of capitals where 
none had been used; a punctuation mark 
inserted where there was none in the orig- 
inal; reinforced by the editorial implica- 
tions of the preface; all combined to accom- 
plish the work of falsification. It will be 
remembered that the affidavit certified that 
the copies agreed with the originals “in 
every respect as to spelling, punctuation, 
capitals.” . .. There seem to have been no 
actual interpolations in the letters them- 
selves, although in a suggestive quotation 
on the title-page, the words “‘in the morn- 
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ing” were inserted in brackets between the 
words “Written at three, four and five 
o'clock” and “‘by an Octogenary pen.” 

On proceeding with the Atheneum ar- 
ticle, some familiar anecdotes or sayings 
will doubtless be noticed. Mrs. Piozzi, like 
other prolific letter-writers, did not always 
expend all her ammunition on one shot, but 
various correspondents were likely to get 
the benefit of a bright saying or a good 
anecdote. | 


The true relations of Mrs. Piozzi to Con- 
way were at first those of patroness and 
protégé: afterwards it became more affec- 
tionate; almost that of grandmother and 
grandson. The melancholy of a blighted 
youth weighed heavily upon Conway at the 
time he first heard of Mrs. Piozzi, and he 
eagerly sought her acquaintance, hoping, 
no doubt, to find sympathy in her love for 
Art and the Drama, with unprejudiced 
judgment of his own efforts. She was then 
at Bath, the centre of an agreeable literary 
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circle, and her patronage might aid him in 
securing the success which had hitherto 
eluded his attempts to grasp it. As every 
reader of her memoir and letters must 
know, she was of an impulsive nature, and 
generous to a fault. Her quiet home was the 
resort of chosen friends, but those who had 
the nearest claim had disappointed her af- 
fection. Of her daughters she says, the 
eldest writes once a year, “an Annual 
Register”; the other three, “A Quarterly 
Review, once in three months.” The birth- 
day of “dear cruel Lady Keith,” her eldest, 
only brought despondency. 

Sir John Salusbury, the creature of her 
bounty, her nephew by marriage, and adop- 
ted son, to whom she had given rank and 
estate, appears to have neglected her, at 
least to have yielded none of the warm 
affection which was her due. Having it in 
her power yet to confer benefits, with a 
heart full of the richest milk of human 
kindness, it was but natural that it should 
overflow on any worthy object presenting 
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itself. It is the nature of most women to 
have pets. The melancholy young man, 
whose position was so isolated, whose need 
of a friend was so urgent, whose fortune was 
so hard, who sought her aid so appealingly, 
found a welcome and encouragement to 
pour out his griefs and difficulties; sure 
of sympathy and assistance. Mrs. Piozzi 
formed an intimate friendship with Mr. 
Conway’s mother, Mrs. Rudd. The ladies 
passed much of their time together, and 
consulted each other how to help the young 
actor in his schemes, and how to secure for 
him the fame they were sure he deserved. 
Mr. Conway soon regarded Mrs. Piozzi as 
his best, his only friend; and to be “‘the 

destitute’s sole friend” is a distinction 
| gratifying to any benevolent heart. The 
story of his love for Miss Stratton was con- 
fided to Mrs. Piozzi, who approved of the 
attachment and cultivated the acquain- 
tance of the lady’s relatives for Conway’s 
sake. When he was jilted by the fair one 
and suffered a severe illness in consequence, 
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“his more than mother,” as he called Mrs. 
Piozzi, showed herself indignant at the 
wrong, and poured into his wound the balm 
of her disinterested friendship. What ra- 
tional person could imagine her soothing 
expressions dictated by an unbecoming 
passion for the unhappy lover! If her lan- 
guage is warm and flattering, such was hers 
usually to all her intimate friends; and at 
her extreme age, precluding the possibility 
of misconstruction, it was surely natural 
that she should write affectionately to her 
favourite, the son of her friend, and one 
whose misfortunes claimed solace from her 
pitying regard. How could she have thought 
of being on her guard while writing to the 
grateful young man who could not have 
misunderstood his benefactress? 

In aletter dated “Bath, June 3rd, 1819,”’ 
Mrs. Piozzi says: 

“T wonder how you really like Johnson’s 
and my letters! I wonder if you recollect 
asking me once if I should like to lead my 
life over again; such a happy one, as you 
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then thought it. Poor H.L.P.! a happy life! 
Yet few, if any, have been more so, I be- 
lieve; and the moments which gave com- 
fort to three unequalled creatures — he, 
and the Siddons and yourself, will come 
smiling to my heart while its last pulse is 
beating. Of the three, she was most imme- 
- diately benefited: and I am glad she has 
not forgotten me. Naughty lady! how they 
whistled her away from me, after — but no 
matter— try again, you see. What are 
hearts made for? The cook would reply, 
to be minced; but my last friend will de- 
fend it.” 

On other occasions she contrasts Con- 
way’s gratitude with the coldness shown by 
the two favourites who had stood on the 


same level with him in her esteem. 
Mrs. Piozzi mentions Conway in one of 


her letters, noticed in Pvozziana, dated 
May 4, 1818. Mrs. Siddons speaks of him 
in a letter, written a few days later, which, 
as it has never been published, we tran- 
scribe: 
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“27, Upper Baker Street, Recunr’s Park, 
May 18, 1818. 

“You can never doubt, my dearest Mrs. 
Piozzi, of the happiness it must always give 
me to see any testimony of your continued 
kindness. I only wish you would oftener 
‘take the opportunity.’ I saw Mr. Conway 
only for a few minutes, and those in com- 
pany with many talkers, but long enough 
to satisfy me that you are as young and 
gay both in mind and person as in those 
never-to-be-forgotten days of felicity which 
your kindness allowed me to enjoy at dear, 
dear Streatham Park. Many and happy 
returns of that day, which I wish I could 
participate with Mr. Conway and Susan; 
but I dare not promise myself so much 
happiness. But wherever I may be I will 
rejoice, and be assured, my beloved friend, 
that till I forget myself I never can cease to 
love and admire you with all the faculties 
of my heart and mind. Remember me most 
affectionately to my dear Dr. Whalley. © 
Present my kind compliments to his lady 
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and to Miss Sharpe. My dear Cecy and 
Miss Wilkinson desire me to offer you their 
best wishes, and I remain, Your ever faith- 
fully affectionate, 5S. Sippons. 

“Our friends seem to enjoy their acces- 
sion of health with all the hilarity of five- 
and-twenty. I am to dine with them to- 
morrow, and shall make them happy by 
my report of you, dear soul! for they love 
you dearly; “but who is not Alonzo’s 
friend?” . 

The above sufficiently refutes the cal- 
umny that Mrs. Piozzi practised reserve 
with her friends in speaking of her favour- 
ites. It shows, too, the demonstrative style 
then prevalent. She writes to Conway: 

“You have been a luckless wight, my ad- 
mirable friend, but amends will one day be 
made to you, even in this world; I know, I 
feel it will. Dear Piozzi considered himself 
as cruelly treated, and so he was, by his 
own friends, as the world perversely calls 
our relations, who shut their door in his 
face, because his love of music led him to 
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face the public eye and ear. He was brought 
up to the Church; but ‘Ah! Gabriel,’ said 
his uncle, ‘thou wilt never get nearer the 
altar than the organ-loft.’ His disinclina- 
tion to celibacy, however, kept him from 
the black gown, and their ill humour drove 
him to Paris and London, where he was the 
first tenor singer who had 50£ a night for 
two songs. And Queen Marie Antoinette 
gave him a hundred louis-d’ors with her 
own fair hand for singing a buffo-song over 
and over again, one evening, till she learned 
it. Her cruel death half broke his tender 
heart. You will not wait as he did for for- 
tune and for fame. We were both of us past 
thirty-five years old when we first met in 
society at Dr. Burney’s (grandfather to 
Mrs. Bourdois and her sisters), where I 
coldly confessed his uncommon beauty and 
talents; but my heart was not at home. 
Mr. Thrale’s broken health and compli- 
cated affairs demanded and possessed all 
my attention, and vainly did my future 
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husband endeavour to attract my atten- 
tion. So runs the world away.” 

The postscript reveals her own opinion 
of the affection of her heirs: 

“The Admiral and Lady Baynton are 
come tearing home from France, having 
heard of Mr. L.’s illness. Run, neighbours, 
run!! Oh! how a man must be flattered, 
sure! to see long distant, suddenly dutiful re- 
lations arrive, breathless with haste, too! 
Oh, my dear Sir! pray for me that I may 
*scape the vultures by swift, if not sudden, 
dismissal.” 

These letters, like her books, are thickly 
sown with classical and historical allusions, 
in which Mrs. Piozzi’s unimpaired memory 
loved to revel: 

“Apropos to notes [she writes, in May, 
1819], as dear Mr. Conway says, ‘when 
do you find time to write so much, Mrs. 
Piozzi?’ But the annotations to Wraxall 
don’t distress me with fears of falling 
into improper hands, as Johnson’s let- 
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ters did — because of those old confiden- 
tial stories; and as your fancy in a happy 
hour prompted you to court acquaintance 
with Thrale’s wife more than with Piozzi’s 
widow, I shall leave marking and margining 
my ‘Travels’ till the last. May all of them 
but contribute to amuse you, and keep me 
alive in your remembrance; a place I can’t 
give up. To keep you in ours, no need of 
such a contrast as little Mr. Booth ex- 
hibits, surely; the Triton of the minnows; 
and Miss Willoughby talks of some new 
man — nobody knows who. Miss Williams 
says that if you ever go to Chester by any 
accident, she could be useful to you. You 
will want none of us; and in two years it 
will be vzrtue in you to name our names 
with kindness. Farewell, then, and adieu! 
To these synonymes the Latin word Vale is 
univocal. Romans often at the end of their 
letters say, ‘Jubeo te bene valere,’ you may 
observe, — ‘I command thee to be well,’ or 
‘to keep weil’; but Vale, in the imperative 
mood, is neuter and Frenchmen best trans- 
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late it, ‘Portez-vous bien.’ Vales to servants 
sprung from this old Latin way or idiom; 
meaning a gracious farewell; little as the 
word was understood to have so classical 
an origin. ‘Yes,’ says Juliet, “but all this 
did I know before; yet thus and thus do I 
beguile the time — ay, and the thing I am, 
-_ by seeming otherwise.’”’ 

Mrs. Piozzi seems to have been at this 
time domesticated with Conway’s mother. 
Mrs. Stratton was the grandmother of the 
young lady he loved, — “his Charlotte,” 
as Mrs. Piozzi called her. 

The following letter is characteristic: 


“Fryday, June 4th 

“And now, whilst all the world is prepar- 
ing in some way to celebrate our old king’s 
birthday, my dear friend is rehearsing Bas- 
sanio for the evening, having first read his 
letter from No. 13. It must ever be a mat- 
ter of curiosity to think that so strange a 
tale as Shakspeare founded his ‘Merchant 
of Venice’ on — should be familiarly re- 
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lated in three kingdoms. I have read it in 
Gregorio Leti’s ‘Life of Sextus Quintus,’ 
and again in Spanish, where Portia’s con- 
trivance is called milagio d’ingenio—a 
miracle of ingenuity. We have it likewise 
in Percy’s collection of old ballards; but, 
perhaps, for I have not the book, it may be 
told there as an Italian story. Have you a 
good Launcelot? Shakspeare did certainly 
know more of the colloquial language and 
manners of Italy than his commentators 
are aware of. J cannot help knowing that 
if a gentleman in past days saw an old 
humpbacked man he would call after him, 
‘Gobbo, che ora é?’ or, ‘Cieco, cosa fai 
tu la?’ — ‘Hunchback, what’s o’clock?’ 
or ‘Blind man, what are you doing there?’ 
Footmen, too, if favourites, would seldom 
be called by their names; but “Here, you, 
Biondello,’ little fair-face, or ‘Morettino,’ 
little brown-face; as we find Shakspeare 
does in the ‘Taming of the Shrew.’ Nay, 
but as Johnson’s letters say, let us hear 
something about Bolt Court. Why, then, 
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this you shall hear, that I felt delighted to 
think J came in your head as sitting — for 
so I used — kicking my heels in the car- 
riage waiting for the good doctor, who 
would not be hurried, but who would be 
angry enough, and Mr. Thrale still more so, 
if the dinner was spoiled by our being so 
late home. And what a morning I once had 
when carrying Sir Lucals] Pepys to attend 
him in a dirty room — with one uncleaned 
window — my companion cried out, ‘Let us 
get him to Streatham Park directly; why, 
life would go out here of its own accord!’ Ah, 
st vous pouviez comprendre, how I do wish, 
and hope and try, to make you feel an in- 
terest in all this old stuff! But here comes 
our clever Mr. Mangin, from Paris, and you 
shall not escape hearing how your oldest, at 
once, and newest and truest friend is es- 
teemed in that capital for having written 
your favourite book, ‘British Synonymy,’ 
And there is a portrait prefixed to the work, 
and the people asked Mr. Mangin if it was 
like, and came round him, he said, and 
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cried, ‘Vit-elle encore!’ ‘Vit-elle encore!’ 
Comical enough! I had no notion on ’t. 
He tells me that the abhorrence of these 
strange fellows to the Bourbons extends 
not up to the king; and that he knows very 
competently well how to manage them. 
The stage he describes as polluted with li- 
bellous representations, ridiculing our coun- 
try, our customs and our government; but 
they showed him an imitation of my ‘Three 
Warnings,’ en vers libres, very well done. 
And now, if you do feel rejoyced that the 
last morsel of paper will soon be covered, it 
will vex me. So it will if you fancy I require 
answers to all this congerie of sense and non- 
sense. Indeed, I am not exigeante; all I wish, 
all I beg, at least, are the three words I used 
to teize Salusbury for when he was at Ox- 
ford; safe — well and happy; but let me 
have those magical words sent me soon; or 
how shall I again be a funny litile thing? as 
page 56 of the 2nd volume calls me. The 
history of that Jast appellation was as fol- 
lows: Some arrival was announced; a man 
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with a new name; so I began imitating him 
before he appeared; and made him describe 
all the friends he found at Streatham Park 
in a letter he was to write in the evening: 
‘Ay, added Johnson, ‘and there was the 
gay mistress of the house, who I expected to 
see a fine lady; but soon found she was a 
funny little thing.’”’ 

An anecdote of Johnson’s social wit is 
given in a letter dated some months later: 

“While there was so much talk about the 
town concerning mal-administrations, some 
of the Streatham coterie, in a quibbling 
humor, professed themselves weary of 
Male-administration, as they pronounced 
it emphatically, — and proposing a Fe- 
male one, called on Dr. Johnson to arrange 
ine 

‘Well then,’ said he, ‘we will have — 
Carter—for Archbishop of Canterbury. 
_ Montague— First Lord of the Treasury. 
Hon, Sophia Byron— Head of the Ad- 

miralty. 
Herald’s Office— under care of Miss Owen. 
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Manager of the House of Commons— Mrs. 

Crewe. 

Mrs. Wedderburne— Lord Chancellor. 
Mrs. Wallace—Attorney General. 
Precepter to the Princes— Mrs. Chapone. 
Poet Laureate— Hannah More.’ 

— ‘And no place for me, Dr. Johnson?’ 
cried your friend. — ‘No, no! you will get 
into Parliament by your little silver tongue, 
and then rise by your own merit.’ — ‘And 
what shall I do?’ exclaims Fanny Burney. 
— ‘Oh, we will send you out for a spy, — 
and perhaps you will get hanged! Ha, ha 
ha!’ — with a loud laugh.” 

“Mrs. Pennington and I,” says Mrs. 
Piozzi in another letter to her “youngest 
adopted child,” as she calls Mr. Conway, 
“are your Hephestion and Parmenio”’; and 
by another example she describes her rela- 
tion to her friend: 

“When Atterbury presented Pope, the 
poet, with a Bible — ‘Does your Lordship 
abide by it yourself?’ said he. — ‘We have 
not time to talk now,’ replied the Bishop; 
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“but I do certainly, and ever will abide by 
it. Accept my book; I consider it as a leg- 
acy.’ Pope’s letter to him afterwards, just 
as poor Rochester set out for the Conti- 
nent, is very tender, very touching; and I 
am always wishing when I read it that such 
may be dearest Mr. Conway’s sentiments 
towards me. ‘I shall never suffer to be for- 
gotten — nay, to be only faintly remem- 
bered — the pleasure and pride which I 
must ever have in reflecting how frequently 
you have entertained me, how kindly you 
have distinguished me, how cordially you 
have advised me. In conversation I shall 
wish for you; in study I shall want you; in 
my most lively and most thoughtful hours 
I shall equally bear about me the impres- 
stons of you; and perhaps it may not be in 
this lafe only that I shall have cause to re- 
member and acknowledge the friendship of 
the Bishop of Rochester.’ — Alex. Pope 
loquitur. Will you subscribe to them as 
your sentiments for poor H. L. P.! abating 
the ideas of dignity annexed to Atterbury’s 
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superior station and superior learning? 
More desire of your temporal and eternal 
welfare could not have animated his gentle 
bosom, had he known and conversed with 
you as I have done.” 

It is manifest in all these letters that the 
regard of Mrs. Piozzi prompted her to im- 
part without craving reciprocated benefits. 
She asks only from Mr. Conway the assur- 
ance of his welfare, and that her kind ef- 
forts to serve him are efficient. Such is the 
nature of true benevolence, which warms 
the heart it fills. She could not but feel “the 
maternal touch”’ towards one who was so 
much indebted to her. What a pretty, 
fanciful way of expressing her kindness is 
the following close of a letter, written in 
February, 1820: 

“Here are the Pennington sermons in 
folio, and my answer to her last letter. 
Read and put it in the post, and go to the’ 
rehearsal and eclipse them all, and dine with 
me and Sharpina and Miss Willoughby: 
a mere fasting dinner for six intimates, 
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only including your mother, sister, daugh- 
ter, friend. “Have you lodgings here,’ cried 
a postillion in the night, ‘for Don Manuel 
de Medina Sidonia, y Commandante e Vit- 
torio Emmanuel de Terriera y Souza?’ — 
‘Oh, Lord, no, Sir!’ replies the landlord; 
‘here are too many of the nobility.’ — 
“Prythee, fellow,’ returns for answer /’avant 
courver, ‘there is but one person in the 
chaise.’ So that person, however desig- 
nated, is H. L. P.” 

As early as June, 1819, Mr. Conway ap- 
pears to have consulted Mrs. Piozzi on the 
subject of his matrimonial project, for she 
writes about that time — 

“Your friendship is my boast, and your 
felicity my truest wish; my unfeigned ap- 
proval follows your every step. But how 
ean I advise in such a case? I dare not! Oh, 
but too well does dear Mr. Conway know 
that J think no fortune good enough — no 
applause loud enough for his talents and 
merit; well does he know, too, that I felt 
ready to promote a more splendid scheme 
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of happiness than this, although my heart 
knew that its completion would certainly 
have estranged us from each other. But to 
decide against one’s self is a trick played by 
delicate minds perpetually; and Johnson 
always warned me to beware of it. “Scru- 
pulous tempers make few people good,’ said 
he, ‘and many people miserable.’”’ 

Changing the subject to criticize Miss 
O’Neil’s acting, Mrs. Piozzi adds — 

“Dr. Gray, the prebendary of Durham, 
came in while I was writing this. He saw 
Siddons at a great quality dinner, and she 
looked well, he said; but scarce spoke to 
him six days ago in London; ‘and we were 
so intimate, you know,’ said he, ‘when we 
both lived so much with you and Mr. 
Piozzi at dear Streatham Park.’ ‘Suivez,’ 
says Rousseau, ‘la chaine de tout cela’; it 
would have led only to chains. Connection 
with humbler-sized abilities is safer; for 
though the disproportionate features of 
arrogance offend me at the first, a flexible 
mind like mine easily yields to the pre- 
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domination of a higher spirit, assimilating 
itself to false appearances of virtue; as 
some bodies by taking poison in small 
quantities find it at length almost neces- 
sary to their existence. ... This moment 
and not before — Wednesday, June 9th — 
blows Sir James Fellowes hither. He will 
not share my solitary dinner; ... but he 
felt my pulse — pronounced me quite well. 
... And how,’ says he, ‘is Conway? He is 
your favourite!’ ‘Ay,’ replied I. ‘We went 
to the play last night — the dear Strattons 
and myself —for the first time since he 
left us.’ ‘Stratton! Stratton! oh, that’s the 
pretty girl that has a likeness of Catalani, 
and is in love with Conway.’ ‘Mercy on me, 
my dear Sir James! why do you say such 
strange things?’ “Nay — nay; I never saw 
her or him but one day, you know; one 
Spanish proverb, though, comes in one’s 
head of course: Love and a cough can never 
long lie hid.’ ‘He has,’ replied I, ‘a return 
of that vile sore throat.’ ‘Merely an affec- 
tion of the membrane,’ was his answer, 
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‘caused by perpetual irritation. You and 
Miss Stratton will hear his voice ne’er the 
worse for it.’ “Thank God for that,’ was my 
reply.” 

Mr. Conway’s affair of the heart was 
most unfortunate, and it was the office 
of his faithful friend to sympathize with 
him and alleviate his distress. Mrs. Piozzi 
afterwards writes, in allusion to what she 
thought a release for him “from tyranny 
and slavery of the worst kind” — 

““Mezentius tied a living body to a dead 
one; but marriage chains a soul aspiring to 
a spirit grovelling, when ill-assorted minds 
meet, as we sometimes see; and the supe- 
rior creature, like a wounded bird, flapping 
his wings in vain, dies of vexation on the 
ground he scorns.” 

Mrs. Piozzi’s poetical fancy is continu- 
ally having its outlet in verses which do her 
no great credit as a poet. “The Marine 
Voices”’ speak comfort to her in the remote 
place chosen for her summer retreat; and 
she adds: 
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“Assure yourself, dear Sir, these are the 
only solid consolations at eighty years old, 
when our conscience must become either a 
throne or a scaffold to us; make it the first, 
I conjure you; and pardon my solicitude, 
which can proceed but from the purest mo- 
tives — the fondest friendship — the best- 
placed esteem — the truest admiration. ... 
You never will have a better correspondent, 
a more competent monitress, a kinder 
friend, or more disinterested, than is poor 


H. L. P.” 


Another allusion to one of Conway’s 
loves: 

TOO, charming Siddons is charming Sid- 
dons still, you see. How have I idolized 


that wondrous creature, till she, like : 
was weary of my praises! Cecy will win 
hearts of Cantabs by hundreds, I suppose; 
but if she ever did give you her own, the 
conquests won’t delight her.” 

The following extract is from a letter 
dated Weston-super-Mare, August 21: 


ee a 
_~ ye 
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“Ah, if I was indeed the good creature 
your partial friendship leads you to fancy 
me, you would be well—I wonder how 
soon! for the prayers of a righteous person, 
we are told, availeth much, and sure, I 
think, you have not wanted mine. When 
we meet, I will tell you an odd thing, a 
superstitious thing, bred by 


Fancy, whose delusions vain 
Sport themselves in human brain, 


— though I love not to shut her out, be- 
cause with her death dies every charm of 
our existence, yet dare not let her in, lest 
she should seize on Reason’s throne, and 
throw the grave good lady down the steps. 
What a pretty allegory is that of Gaspar 
Gozzi, in my Synonymy of the blind man 
and handsome woman on the Rialto! I 
never remember under which article any- 
thing is to be found; but you are a living in- 
dex to my books. Whilst we were living 
here at the hotel, the waiter, with a grin 
upon his naturally sullen countenance, said, 
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“Here’s a man inquires for Mrs. Piozzi.’ — 
‘Bid him come in’; and, seeing the strange 
visitant, “Be pleased to call my maid.’ 
Both entered. ‘What’s all this,’ cried I. 
‘Edwards!’ — ‘Yes, sure!’ ‘Why, the 
poor fellow is half dead, I vow, in a smock 
frock and dirty?’ — ‘Yes, sure!’ — “And 
hungry, too! and mind what he says, Bessy; 
he says he walked hither from Dymerchion, 
228 miles; and slept in the streets of Bath 
last night, and walked here to-day! For, 
what! in the name of Heaven! Ask him.’ — 
“He is stone deaf. He came to see you, he 
says. — ‘See me! why he is blind, high 
gravel blind, at least; and one eye quite ex- 
tinguished.’ — ‘I must get him some meat,’ 
says Bessy; so she did; and set what we call 
a Benjamin’s mess before him, which a dap- 
per post-boy snatched away, and left my 
countryman a living study for Liston, a 
statue of dirt and despair, reversing Neddy 
Bray’s distress, who ate up other people’s 
food, and this fool lost his own. On close 
inquiry, the poor witless wanderer had 
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gone to Brynbella upon Midsummer-day, it 
seems, to claim 2£, which as a superannu- 
ated laborer he tells me I used to pay him 
annually. Salusbury drove him from the 
door. ‘Ah, Sir John, your good aunt, God 
bless her! would not have served me so. 
Where is the lady that was Mistress of this 
house?’ — with a Welsh howl that natur- 
ally enough provoked the present Master. 
“Why, she is at Bath; go look for her, you 
dog!’ And the wretched creature took him 
literally. So I had to ship him off for Car- 
diffe, which, though the wrong end of our 
Principality, was better for him to be lost 
in than England, and I hope he got safe 
home somehow. ’*Tis of such mortals that 
these mobs are formed, and no wiser, as it 
appears by their stupidity in facing disci- 
plined troops with no other arms than one 
pistol and a few brickbats. Has the heat 
wholly exhaled the common instinctive 
sense of danger from their heads? I like not, 
however, the threatening placards set up at 
London. God keep the metropolis quiet, 
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and these county meetings will soon be ex- 
tinguished. The dear newspapers came to 
my hand while I was writing. Oh, thank 
you, thank you for it 1,000 times! And 
which of the Conrads known to historic 
truth is dramatized, I wonder! The elder 
was proclaimed King of the Romans about 
the year 1220 or 30; but would absolutely 
be Emperor in spite of the Pope; to annoy 
whose Italian dominions he drove into the 
Peninsula, and committed famous cruelties 
at Naples, Capua, &c., after having be- 
haved beautifully the early part of his life; 
and so they compared him to Nero. He was 
poysoned by his brother Manfred, but left 
a son whom the Neapolitans called Con- 
radino — the little Conrad; who had a 
great soul, however; set an army on foot at 
sixteen years of age, in order to recover 
some of his father’s conquests, possessed 
by Charles of Anjou, who defeated him 
and his martial cousin, Frederick, at Lago 
Fucino — and as they crossed a river to 
escape, caught both the fugitives; and hap- 
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less Conrad lost his short life on a scaffold 
at Naples, when only eighteen years old. 
He was a youth of quite consummate 
beauty; which was the reason our King 
William the Third used to laugh when Ger- 
man friends and flatterers compared them; 
because, otherwise, the parallel ran happily 
enough; the same ardor in battle, the same 
hostility to Popes; and all at so unripe 
an age too! But, as Dr. Johnson said to 
Mr. Thrale, ‘Oh, sir, stop my mistress! if 
once she begins naming her favorite heroes 
round, we are undone! I hate historic talk, 
and when Charles Fox said something to 
me once about Catiline’s conspiracy, I 
withdrew my attention, and thought about 
Tom Thumb.’ Poor dear Doctor Collier 
loved it no better. ‘My sweet child,’ he 
used to say, ‘leave thy historians to 
moulder on the shelf; I have no hooks in 
my brains to hang their stories on.’ And 
yet their adoring pupil distracts her latest 
found friend with it in the year 1819 — 
and all out of her own head, as the children 
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say; for ne’er a book have I. Send me the 
tragedy if tis good for anything, and you 
can do it without inconvenience. Once 
again, I wonder much who wrote it! Who 
acted it last night you have told me; and 
it was very kindly done; and I am now 
more easy about your health, and more 
careful of my own — that I may the longer 
enjoy the comfort of being considered as 
dear Mr. Conway’s admiring and faithful 
friend, Hsp © 
Such letters as the above show vigour of 
the intellectual faculties at the age of four- 
score, with a singular capacity for receiv- 
ing enjoyment, not only from passing oc- 
currences, but reminiscenses of the past. 
A happy and fortunate old lady, certes, was 
Mrs. Piozzi, and not the least in finding a 
ready listener to her stories of bygone ages 
and of her contemporaries; a listener to 
whom she felt that she was doing good 
while she rattled on in her amusing vein. 
Of her kind anxiety for her suffering 
friend’s health she tells Mr. Conway, “‘you 
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will feel something of it yourself forty 
years hence for a favorite son or daughter.” 
In another letter from Weston, in August, 
after repeating somebody’s jokes about the 
painters, she retails a few of a past genera- 
tion: 

“When our Artist’s Exhibition first 
began, in 1758 or thereabouts, he (a Mr. 
Thornton) set up a sign-painter’s collec- 
tion to be stared at. A great pair of thick 
legs, and written under ‘The Irish arms,’ 
was one joke. “Fresh eggs every day — 
new laid by me — Mary Simpson,’ was an- 
other. A man struggling through the world 
as the Brahmins in India, I remember 
among others; and when the wit and the 
waggery was applauded, ‘Why, Sir,’ says 
some one, ‘Mr. Thornton could make — 
aye, I dare say he could make, three score 
jeux-de-mots in a minute.’ ‘Indeed,’ replies 
my father, ‘they must be puns at second 
hand, then, I fancy.’ Well, we have for- 
gotten the comet, and you forgot to buy a 
16th and to let us go shares in the lottery, 
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though I do assure you 2,000£. apiece 
would —oh, but it was only 1,000£. 
apiece! and so we disdained it; we will wait 
for better luck another year, in January, 
for example, the time of our nativity! But 
gold’s poor, India’s insolvent. We must 
seek true treasure where you are sure to 


- find it. 


Look in your soul’s bright mirror, there it 
shines, 

A Being so descended, formed, endowed, 

Sky-born, sky-guided, sky-returning man, 

Erect, immortal, rational, divine! 

“Did I ever tell you how, when we were 
all choosing flowers — we women — at old 
Streatham Park,— how Montague drew 
the rose, of course; Sophia Sheffield [Streat- 
field?] the carnation; and a broad, staring 
sunflower was my lot. I pouted. ‘Nay,’ ex- 
claimed Johnson, “does my mistress scorn 
_Apollo’s emblem!’ — Clytra — so famous 
for fidelity in affection that even the ap- 
pearance of neglect could never shake it. I 
was glad when a little insignificant lady 
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drew the daisy, and put a change on the 
conversation. Flowers, however, remind me 
of bees, and bees of honey; I hope you eat 
honey for breakfast, ’tis so detersive in its 
nature, so truly amical to the constitution. 
We make a liquor of it in Wales, called 
mead by English people, metheglin by the 
natives. ‘It doth, nevertheless, make such a 
humming in the head,’ says some old 
writer, “if you drink too much on ’t; belike 
not forgetting the house in which it was 
born’ — the hive, I suppose. . . . Tuesday 
night — and may God bless and preserve 
my excellent, my all-accomplished friend, 
even from himself and his own apprehen- 
sions. Come now, be well persuaded, as I 
am, of your advance towards recovery, and 
be careful while in this state of irritability 
not to let any cares come near you; least of 
all thoughts of my displeasure about your 
not writing. Write when you can and how 
you can. My whole desire is to do you good 
in some way, any way. May it be in my 
power! ... That — 
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Pyrrhus will ne’er approve his own injustice, 
Or frame excuses when his heart condemns him, 
— was a favorite sentiment of Dr. John- 
son’s; and noble ’tis, and worthy the son of 
Achilles; worthy Sam Johnson and Augus- 
tus Conway! But it is not Ambrose Phillips 
has the merit. I have read it in Racine, and 
shrewdly suspect ’tis in the old French 
play, but I must trust to memory. I think 
*tis a great wonder that you ventured on 
Jane Shore in these democratic days, “when 
like a matron butchered by her sons,’ &c. 
But I read in your newspaper of a large 
pike eaten by tadpoles. So, perhaps, Bri- 
tannia is to be devoured by & Co.” 
A few days later she calls his attention to 


the wonder of “a woman of my years en- 
deavouring to divert dismal thoughts by 
turning an ode in Horace. Yet sure, when 
all criminal levity is kept at an immeasure- 
able distance, there can be no great harm, 
— can there? — in reading old Latin poets 
in the house, or in swimming away from 
Bessy and the Dipper, when once flung 
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upon these majestic waves, whenever the 
prudent firm of Messrs. Rhubarb, Aloes & 
Laudanum detamed me but too long! All 
is well over now, however, and by my own 
prescriptions merely; for I do know more 
concerning the Materia Medica than an 
apothecary’s boy. Johnson said he could 
teach me anything but law; and dear Mr. 
Conway would press for the reversion of his 
honoured mistress.” 


“ Monday, 13th September, 1819, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
““My dearest friend, — I am going on the 
sea—a party of pleasure; and lest the 
vessel should upset and I should be lost, 
I leave your money — 50£.— and your 
watch — a gold repeater — safe in the box; 
which if Bessy fails to deliver by any 
accident, dear Mr. Conway must claim 
from the executors of his truly-attached 
Hester Lyncw Piozzi.” 


About the last week in October of this 
year Mrs. Piozzi was again in her old quar- 
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ters at Bath, whence she writes cheerily to 
the friend who is still suffering from an in- 
jured leg, “hurt in the mad scene of Con- 
rad,” the cold and fever that followed the 
accident having “made a deposite, bringing 
on temporary lameness.” Astley Cooper is 
Mr. Conway’s physician. Mrs. Piozzi is met 
at Bath by shocking reports of the amputa- 
tion of the leg in London; but she knows the 
truth, and writes to console and amuse — 
mentioning “the wonder and sorrow of 
society” for “the strange swiftness of Col. 
Rogers’s death, together with his family’s 


frightful danger of extirpation in the loss of 


both son and daughter.” 

The aristocratic lady is very severe, in 
one of her letters, on Conway’s commercial 
admirers at Birmingham :— 

“They would have paid their pelf to see 
Conway, but not a penny to serve him; 
and for his illness caused by serving them, 
what cared they? Swift’s projector, who 
endeavoured to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, was not more hopelessly em- 
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ployed than one who tries to soften hearts 
in the evening which have been all the 
morning pressed against a compting-house 
desk.” 

Speaking of her “attempting a little spot 
of work,” she adds: 

“Silly! at my age to hope for approba- 
tion! but ‘even in our ashes live their 
wonted fires’; and Lizard, the well- 
known war-horse who carried Duke Wil- 
liam over the plains of Culloden, and is 
immortalized in Johnson’s letters, would do - 
his exercise between the pillars every day 
when thirty years old, and apparently en- 
joyed the praises of his master, Mr. Carter. 
— We had an attempt at a meeting yester- 
day, but all proved abortive; so we make 
an address. ‘Lord, Sir!’ said I to Arch- 
deacon Thomas — ‘why, England will be 
divided soon like the Hebrew alphabet — 
into radicals and serviles!’ Oh, how that 
joke was applauded!” 

Poor Conway’s illness and melancholy 
kept his lady-friends at Bath and Clifton 
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in distress about him for months; but in 
January he was sufficiently recovered to 
come and answer for himself. Mrs. Piozzi, 
however, will not think him careful enough 
of his health. She writes: 

“Do not be wholly thinking of your 
Charlotte [the young lady at Bath who 
was the object of his affections], but conde- 
scend to care a little for Mrs. Pennington 
and for me, and for our Conway, Here is a 
gentler thaw than I could have hoped for 
and I trust no trace of the little cough re- 
mains. The tuneful nine, as I call the string 
of asses who come braying to our doors in a 
morning, will keep all right about the re- 
gion of the lungs; for the heart we shall 
know more on Tuesday; but keep a warm 
corner, come what will, for your 

H. L. P.” 


It was about this time that the rupture 
took place between Conway and his lady- 
love— probably his betrothed, as Mrs. 
Piozzi afterwards speaks of her seeming 
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“quite happy in her emancipation,” — 
which was so severe a blow to him, and per- 
haps darkened his future life. It may be 
gathered from these Letters that he was 
cast off on account of some whim about in- 
equality of birth, though his ‘monitress’ 
says his was “superior to hers on both 
sides.” The young man’s only consolation 
was found in the sympathy of his adopted 
mother, to whom he seems to have spoken 
and written fully and freely at all times; 
while she, of course, espoused his cause as 
that of a son. “As if you were indeed my 
child,” is frequently her affectionate ex- 
pression. 

[Here ends the article in the Atheneum. 
The quotation on page 73, by the way, 
is a curious paraphrase of Young’s Night 
Thoughts, vi, 413-419. ] 


IV 


In Conclusion 


On reading the preceding pages two ques- 
tions are likely to arise: Who was the 
anonymous editor, and what was the rea- 
son for his malicious assault? and who was 
Mrs. Ellet? The first question cannot be 
answered by the writer. It may be that the 
editor was some peripatetic Englishman 
who visited the United States in 1842, saw 
part or all of the correspondence, and se- 
lected what he thought would be most ef- 
fective for his purpose for publication in 
London! But such diaries and letters of the 
period as have been examined furnish no 
clue to the individual. It is possible to un- 
derstand the motive which actuated the 
vindictive Italian, Baretti, in his scurrilous 
attack on Mrs. Piozzi at the time of her 
second marriage, in The Sentimental Mother, 
for he was like the serpent in Aesop’s Fable 
who, after being revived by the villager, 
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turned on the family of his kindly bene- 
factor. But what could have inspired the 
virulent attack on Mrs. Piozzi, more than 
twenty years after her death, is at present 
incomprehensive and inexplicable. 

As to Mrs. Ellet, she remained for 
months something of a mystery. But 
finally, the sale catalogue of a London an- 
tiquarian bookseller furnished the clue. 
Among items under the general heading of 
America there appeared the entry: “Ellet 
(Mrs. E. F.) and Mack (Mrs. R. E.). The 
Court Circles of the Republic, or the beau- 
ties and celebrities of the nation, illustrat- 
ing life and society under 18 presidents, 
describing the social features of the suc- 
cessive administrations from Washington 
to Grant. ... Hartford, Conn. U. S. A., 
1869,” and the rest was simple. 

Elizabeth Fries Lummis was born at 
Sodus Point, New York, in October, 1818. 
About 1835 she married Professor William 
Henry Ellet, 1806-1859, a distinguished 
chemist, then of New York city. It is pos- 
sible that Professor Ellet may have been 
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the purchaser of the Piozzi-Conway cor- 
respondence at the sale in 1828. From 
1835 to 1849 the Ellets lived in Columbia, 
South Carolina, and then returned to New 
York, where Mrs. Ellet died June 3, 1877. 
For forty years she was a popular and vo- 
luminous American authoress and has to 
her credit at least some twelve or fifteen 
titles of books. She was also a frequent con- 
tributor of poetry, short tales, and critical 
essays to the principal magazines of the 
period. “Her first piece, a poem, appeared 
in 1833 in the American Ladies Magazine 
published at Boston,” and from that time 
on her contributions appeared with fre- 
quency in the current periodicals, ranging 
from Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Southern 
Interary Messenger to the American Quar- 
terly Review and the North American Review. 
She seems to have been particularly in- 
terested in the lives of women, their work, 
and their accomplishments. Among the 
titles of her books are, for instance, Women 
Artists in all Ages and Countries, Women of 
the American Revolution, Queens of Amert- 
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can Society, Pioneer Women of the West, and 
Scenes in the Life of Joanna of Sicily. 

Her magazine articles were frequently 
tales of theatrical or operatic artists, gen- 
erally drawn from German or other Euro- 
pean sources. It is curious that a prolific 
writer with the journalistic instinct, having 
in her possession interesting material deal- 
ing with a well-known woman and with an 
actor, should have failed to make use of it 
in print. But an examination of her books 
and a careful search through the dozen or 
more periodicals to which she was in the 
habit of contributing have failed to uncover 
the slightest reference to Mrs. Piozzi or Mr. 
Conway. Her letter to the Atheneum is the 
sole evidence of her interest in, and know- 
ledge of, this episode. 

If, following her indignant protest to the 
publisher of the Love Letters when the pam- 
phlet appeared, she had come out with all 
the correspondence, or at least with an 
article like that of the Atheneum in 1862, 
an injustice might have been rectified, and 
a malicious slander been forever dispelled. 
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But now it is probably too late. The poison 
has been thoroughly disseminated. Even a 
writer so generally sympathetic with Mrs. 
Piozzi as the author of The Amenities of 
Book Collecting, in referring to this matter 
in his chapter “A Light-Blue Stocking,” 
came to the conclusion that “There was 
much smoke and doubtless some fire in the 
affair.” Smoke enough there certainly has 
been, but the fire is not distinguishable 
when once the facts are known. 

However, it is to be expected that the 
next writer who touches on Mrs. Piozzi, or 
the next auction sale or book catalogue 
which lists a copy of the pamphlet, will 
send forth the usual cloud of smoke. 

There is an often repeated and fallacious 
platitude to the effect that “Truth crushed 
to earth will rise again.” But it would seem 
that the specific gravity of falsehood is still 
lighter than that of truth, for however much 
crushed down or stamped on, falsehood will 
rise again as serenely and unblushingly as 
in the first instant of its propagation. 
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